IDEALISM    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPEAN    THOUGHT
Spinoza was dissatisfied with the dualism of Descartes, and
wanted to include mind and matter under one term Substance,
which he identified with God. Mind and matter ceased to be two
opposed substances, and became the attributes of the same
substance, God. Consequently, both mind and matter were
explained by Spinoza in terms of substance and attributes. In
spite of the great heights reached by Spinoza in speculative
monism, his explanation could not satisfy an age that reached
an inwardness of spirit, in which mind was conceded not only its
rights but also supremacy over matter. The thought of the age
was mind-centric. This is what Hegel means when he protests
against Spinozism, saying that its fundamental concept should
have been that of spirit, not of substance. Substance is pure unity
or pure being, which is inactive and not free, whereas in spirit we
find activity, diversity and freedom. In it, we see diversity in
unity and unity in diversity. It is the only concept which can
comprehend the diversity which the phenomenal world exhibits,
and the unity which philosophy requires. Naturally, we have the
reaction against Spinozism in Leibnitz's theory of monads,
wherein each monad is treated as a mind that grasps from its own
standpoint the whole macrocosm as a single unity. The stuff of
the universe is mental, that is, monads; and what we call physical
matter is only monads as they appear to our imperfect thought,
for perception is only imperfect thought. But as the whole uni-
verse is represented by each monad from its own point of view,
there is nothing external to the monad; its knowledge of the
world is the knowledge of its own internal structure. The monad
is therefore treated as windowless. If perfect, it is fully conscious
of itself, and so of the whole world. And as its own nature is
reason, the world becomes a system of innate ideas. Rationalism
and mentalism seemed to have reached their zenith in Leibnitz's
philosophy. The explanation of the world in terms of mind and its
ideas seems to have been carried to an extreme. This is Leib-
nitzian idealism, which is also pluralism; for the monads are
independent of each other, and God is only one of the monads,1
The difference between the Berkeleyan and Leibnitzian idealism
is that Berkeley was not a rationalist and did not advocate the
theory of innate ideas. At the most, we may say that, for Berkeley,
the objective world can become a system of innate ideas in the
1 However, God is regarded as conceiving all the possible worlds, an idea incon-
sistent with this view.
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